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That some persons attribute to themselves 
socially desirable traits when responding to 
self-report personality tests has long been rec- 
ognized. However, there has been little sys- 
tematic research on the specific effects of the 
tendency to “put oneself in a favorable light.” 
Edwards’ (1957) recent development of an 
instrument for measuring this tendency—the 
Social Desirability Scale (SDS)—presents an 
opportunity for studying the effects of the 
social desirability factor more systematically. 

Consisting of 39 self-report items, the SDS 
is aimed to measure “the tendency of subjects 
to give socially desirable responses to state- 
ments in self description” (Edwards, 1957, 
p. 31). Correlations between the SDS factor 
and several current personality scales are 
quite high (Edwards, 1957). Therefore, it 
would seem important to find out more about 
the operation of ‘this SDS factor: What re- 
sponses are affected? What cues activate this 
factor? The present studies were designed to 
investigate the effect of the SDS factor upon 
the response of expressing aggression under 
varying hypothetical conditions of frustration. 

Operating on the assumption that frustra- 
tion will generally produce aggression, two 
studies were designed which varied the condi- 
tions of frustration in order to study these 
effects. Expression of aggression was selected 
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as the dependent variable in the present stud- 
ies because the response of verbal aggression 
is assumed to be socially undesirable in our 
culture, at least on a general level. Also, from 
an empirical standpoint, a correlation of —.75 
has been reported between SDS and the Cook 
Hostility Scale (Merrill & Heathers, 1956). 
The studies were designed to test this assump- 
tion and in so doing to evaluate the construct 
validity (Cronbach & Meehl, 1955) of the 
SDS in this respect. Assuming in advance that 
social desirability will be associated with the 
suppression of aggression under at least some 
conditions, the more specific purpose of the 
present studies was to investigate the effect 
of situational conditions upon the relationship 
between social desirability and the expression 
of aggression. If the effects of social desira- 
bility could be anchored on both the stimulus 
and response sides, it was felt that a better 
understanding of social desirability as a proc- 
ess, in contrast to an empirical factor, might 
be possible. 


Study I 


Earlier investigators have demonstrated 
that the arbitrariness or justification of frus- 
tration is an important determinant of aggres- 
sion (Cohen, 1955; Pastore, 1952), ie., arbi- 
trary or unjustified frustration is more likely 
to produce aggression than justified frustra- 
tion. Therefore, the justifiability factor was 
varied as will be described. 


Method 
Subjects 


Seventy male undergraduates were used as 
Ss in developing the measure and 62 student 
nurses in the final procedure. 
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Development of the Situational Frustration 
Test 


A paper-and-pencil Situational Frustration 
Test was used to present the frustration va- 
riables. Twelve frustrating situations, each 
involving a different source of frustration, 
were presented to Ss in this phase. These 
hypothetical situations will be referred to as 
unspecified, because the intention of the 
source or justification of frustration is not 
specified. An example of such an unspecified 
situation is: ‘“You want to hold a party at 
your house. Your mother says that it will not 
be possible for you to use the house.” 

In order to specify these situations in terms 
of the justification factor, the 12 frustrating 
situations (in their unspecified form) were 
presented to 70 undergraduates with instruc- 
tions to specify the conditions under which 
each of the sources of frustration would be 
considered justified or unjustified. An exam- 
ple follows: 


You want to hold a party at your house. Your 
mother says that it will not be possible for you to 
use the house. 

(@) Under what condition would you consider 
your mother’s action unjustifiable or unwar- 
ranted? Write the first condition that occurs 
to you. 

(b) Under what condition would you consider 
your mother’s action justifiable? Write the 
first condition that occurs to you. 


These free responses were then analyzed in 
order to determine the conditions which 
would define each situation in its justified 
and unjustified form. These conditions served 
to define each of the 12 frustrating situations 
in a justified and unjustified form. For exam- 
ple, the situation already mentioned, in which 
the mother is the source of frustration, ap- 
peared in the following three forms: 


Unspecified: (See example above.) 

Justified: You want to hold a party at your house. 
Your mother says that it will not be possible for 
you to use the house because she has planned a 
party for her friends at the house at the same 
time. 

Unjustified: You want to hold a party at your 
house. Your mother says that it will not be pos- 
sible for you to use the house because it would be 
too noisy and you might mess up the house. 
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The Situational Frustration Test? therefore 
consisted of each of the 12 situations in its 
three forms (unspecified, justified, and un- 
justified), resulting in a total of 36 items. 
The 12 unspecified items appeared first fol- 
lowed by the justified and unjustified items 
occurring in a randomized order. Following 
each of the 36 situations, the following ques- 
tion was asked: 


What would you do? [Circle one of the five choices 
in each row.] 

Get mad at.... 

(a) certainly would; (6) probably would; (c) 
might; (d) probably would not; (e) certainly would 
not 


The statement of getting mad was made spe- 
cific to each of the sources of frustration in 
each situation, e.g., “Get mad at my mother.” 
The order of the five choices (@ through e) 
was counterbalanced in each of the 36 items. 
These five choices were assigned values from 
1 for “certainly would not” to 5 for “certainly 
would” in order to permit the calculation of 
scores for the expression of aggression. There- 
fore, for each S$ a score ranging from 12 to 
60 could be determined for the expression of 
aggression under each of the three conditions: 
(a) unspecified frustration, (6) justified frus- 
tration, and (c) unjustified frustration. In 
addition, a total aggression score was avail- 
able for each S by summing his scores in the 
three conditions. 

In order to disguise partially the emphasis 
on aggression, two other response possibilities 
were included following each hypothetical 
frustration—‘“Would you keep your feelings 
to yourself?” and “Would you forget about 
it?”—-with likelihood of response recorded by 
S’s selection of one out of five alternatives as 
before. 


Procedure 


The specific procedure was as follows: Ss 
were 62 student nurses who were tested in 
one group. Each S$ first completed the Ed- 
wards 39-item SDS followed by the 36-item 
Situational Frustration Test. 

The corrected split-half reliability of the 


2 Copies of both Situational Frustration Tests have 
been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 6016, remitting $1.75 
for microfilm or $2.50 for photocopies. 
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Table 1 


Aggression Scores of Extreme SD Groups Under Three 
Conditions of Justification of Aggression 








Low SD HighSD 





Condition (V=14) (V=14) Diff. ¢ ’ 
Unspecified — 3.07# 2.56 49 3.42 <.01 
Justified 1.64 146 18 1.22 >.20 

3.54 3.36 18 89 >.30 


Unjustified 





® Higher scores indicate stronger expression of aggression, 


total aggression score was .77. The correla- 
tion between the total aggression score and 
SDS and the correlation between the aggres- 
sion score under each of the three conditions 
and SDS score were computed in order to 
determine the relationships between social 
desirability and expression of aggression. Spe- 
cific situational effects were tested by compar- 
ing the aggression scores of two extreme 
groups on the SDS. Using defining scores of 
one standard deviation above and below the 
mean, a high and low group, each consisting 
of 14 Ss, were selected. 


Results 


The correlation between SDS and total ag- 
gression scores was —.27 (p < .05)* or —.34 
when corrected for attenuation; between SDS 
and expression of aggression in the unjustified 
condition = —.14; between SDS and expres- 
sion of aggression in the justified condition 
= —.18; and between SDS and expression of 
aggression in the unspecified condition = 
—.34 (p< 01). The correlational analysis 
was also supported in the extreme group 
analysis shown in Table 1 in that the mean 
aggression score of the high SD group was 
significantly lower (p< .01) than the low 
SD group under the unspecified condition. 
However, when the incidence of aggressive 
responses under justifiable and unjustifiable 
conditions was considered, neither of the dif- 
ferences between the SD groups approached 
significance. Moreover, the difference between 
SD groups in the unspecified condition was 
significantly greater than the difference be- 
tween SD groups in the justified condition 
(p< .01) and in the unjustified condition 
(p < 05). 


8 All # values are based on two-tailed tests. 
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Results in Table 1 are in agreement with 
eatlier studies (Cohen, 1955; Pastore, 1952) 
that unjustified frustration is more likely to 
produce aggression than justified frustration. 
Further, this greater incidence of aggression 
under unjustified conditions may be noted in 
both the low SD (¢= 17.32, p< .001) and 
high SD (¢ = 15.09,  < .OO1) groups. 

These results suggest that the effect of the 
SD factor is strongest in a less structured, 
ie., unspecified, frustrating situation. As more 
information becomes available, whether in the 
form of justification or nonjustification, the 
SD effect is no longer present. 


Study II 


Of the many factors besides justifiability 
which determine reactions to frustration (Dol- 
lard, Miller, Doob, Mowrer, & Sears, 1939), 
we selected two others in order to pursue fur- 
ther the possible situational specificity of the 
effect of social desirability: (a) strength of 
motive being frustrated and (0) availability 
of responses alternative to the frustrated re- 
sponse (whether or not an alternative means 
is present for circumventing frustration). 
That is, expression of aggression should gen- 
erally increase as a function of increased 
motivation and decreased alternative re- 
sponses. It should be noted that we are not 
presently concerned with studying these main 
effects of the motivation and alternative re- 
sponse condition. We wish to investigate the 
nature of SD effects upon expression of ag- 
gression throughout this range of conditions. 


Method 
Subjects 


One hundred and seventy-one undergradu- 
ates, comprised of 82 males and 89 females, 
were used as Ss. 


Development of the Second Form of the 
Situational Frustration Test 


Another form of the Situational Frustration 
Test (see Footnote 2) was developed for this 
study. Two variations of both motive strength 
and alternative response generated four classes 
of frustrating situations. Motivation was 
varied in the first portion of the description 
of the situation, while availability of response 
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alternative was varied in the last portion of 
the description as the following examples 
indicate. 


(a) Low motivation—alternative response 
available. 


Someone has suggested to you that you have a 
party at your house but you are not sure whether 
or not you want to have one. Your mother says 
that it will not be possible for you to use the house. 
You think that you can probably use the apartment 
of a friend. 


(b) Low motivation—aliernative response 
unavailable. 


Someone has suggested to you that you have a 
party at your house but you are not sure whether 
or not you want to have one. Your mother says 
that it will not be possible for you to use the house. 


(c) High motivation—alternative response 
available. 


You have been looking forward to having a 
graduation party for your closest friend. You set up 
all the plans. Your mother says that it will not be 
possible for you to use the house. You think that 
you can probably use the apartment of a friend. 


(d) High motivation—alternative response 
unavailable. 


You have been looking forward to having a 
graduation party for your closest friend. You set up 
all the plans. Your mother says that it will not be 
possible for you to use the house. 


These examples present one of the basic 
situations expressed in each of the four forms. 
The test consisted of 12 such basic situations, 
each expressed in four forms, or a total of 48 
items. Items were presented in blocks of 12 
according to the above order, ie., (a) first 
and (d) last, with items randomized within 
blocks. This order by blocks constituted a 
progressive increase in frustration which was 
deemed necessary in order to avoid possible 
“transfer effects” of strong frustrating situa- 
tions preceding the weaker frustrating situa- 
tions, In addition, analysis of responses to 
Study I as well as preliminary data indicated 
that there are no systematic differences in 
expression of aggression attributable to item 
position alone. 

In Study II, Ss again indicated the likeli- 
hood of their expressing aggression on a scale 
with five response alternatives which per- 
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Table 2 


Effect of Social Desirability and Nature of Frustration 
Upon Expression of Aggression 








df MS F P 





Social Desirability 


(High SD vs. 
Low SD) 1 2,887.04 19.98 <.001 

Error 46 144.50 
Frustration 3 1,537.60 83.66 <.001 
Social Desirability x 

Frustration 3 45.69 2.49 <.10 
Error 138 18.39 
Total 191 





mitted determining aggression scores for the 
four conditions already described. Therefore, 
scores for each S were available for each of 
the four conditions and for the total of the 
four conditions. Ss were tested in groups of 
25 or 30 with the administration of the SDS 
preceding the situational frustration test. 
Extreme group analysis in this study was 
based on 25 Ss in the low SD group (14 
females and 11 males) and 23 Ss in the high 
SD group (9 females and 14 males), extreme 
groups again defined by cutting scores of one 
standard deviation above and below the mean. 


Results 


The correlation between SD and total ag- 
gression for the 171 Ss was 43 (p< .01). 
For the 82 males, r was .44 (p< .01), and 
for the 89 females, ry was 42 (p< .01). 
Analysis of variance presented in Table 2 
indicates that the aggression scores of the high 
SD group were significantly lower than those 


$ 


INTENSITY OF 
AGGRESSIVE 3 
RESPONSE 











' 
MOTIVATION: Low Low HIGH HIGH 
ALTERNATIVE RESPONSE: PRESENT ABSENT PRESENT ABSENT 


Fig. 1. Mean aggression scores of extreme groups 
in four frustration conditions, 
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of the low SD group (pg < .001). In addition, 
there was a significant difference among the 
four conditions of frustrations (p< .001). 
Figure 1 presents these results by condition. 
When extreme group comparisons are made by 
condition, the low SD group expresses signifi- 
cantly more aggression in each of the four 
conditions of frustration. Extreme group com- 
parisons were also made separately for males 
and females. In this analysis, seven of the 
eight comparisons led to significantly greater 
expression of aggression in the low SD group. 
Only the difference between extreme group 
males in the low motivation-alternative re- 
sponse present condition failed to reach sig- 
nificance at < .05 level. 


Discussion 


The findings of these two studies indicate 
that the social desirability factor exerts a 
situationally specific effect upon the verbal 
expression of aggression. In considering the 
results of Study I, it may be noted that the 
two conditions which specified the justifica- 
tion of the source of frustration also implic- 
itly define the culturally approved response 
more clearly than in the unspecified condition. 
That is, aggression is usually sanctioned as 
a response to unjustified frustration and pro- 
hibited as a response to justified frustration. 
If we assume that the high SD group is sensi- 
tized to the cultural acceptability of a re- 
sponse, then we may note that under condi- 
tions of cultural acceptance, as implied in the 
unjustified frustration condition, the high SD 
group is capable of responding with verbal 
aggression. Furthermore, it is important to 
note that the effect of the SD factor is most 
pronounced when the situation is more am- 
biguous as in the unspecified condition. 

That the high SD group expresses less ag- 
gression in all four conditions of Study IT 
further emphasizes that the “suppressing” 
effect of the SD factor occurs primarily in 
situations in which the culturally acceptable 
response is not evident. That is, the informa- 
tion provided by the conditions in Study IT 
pertained to the psychological or “internal” 
state of the recipient of frustration rather 
than to the intention of the source. There is 
a suggestion from the results of these two 
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studies that persons high on the SD factor 
are, in Riesman’s (1950) terms, “other- 
directed” rather than “inner-directed,” but 
such a possibility requires further research 
support. 


Summary 


The relationship between Edwards’ Social 
Desirability Scale (SDS) and expression of 
aggression as measured on a paper-and-pencil 
situational frustration test was investigated 
in two studies with the following results: 
When responding to frustrating situations in 
which the intention of the frustrating source 
was not specified, Ss high on the SDS express 
significantly less aggression than Ss low on the 
SDS. This greater tendency to express aggres- 
sion in low SD Ss was noted in four hypotheti- 
cal variations involving the psychological state 
of the recipient of frustration. However, when 
socially normative information in the form of 
specifying the intention of the source was pro- 
vided, the effect of the SD factor was no 
longer present. 

The combined results of the two studies 
are taken to indicate construct validity for 
the Edwards’ SDS and to emphasize the 
situationally specific role of the social desira- 
bility factor in determining the expression of 
aggression, 
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